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comparison with that of the sun. For this and other reasons a
theory of gradual evolution must be abandoned in favor of a catas-
trophic action which formed the planets by violence and gave them
their great angular momentum at the expense of a body outside
the solar system.

The Birth of the Planets
In 1900, to meet these requirements, two American scientists,
T. C. Chamberlin and R R. Moulton, proposed the planetesimal
hypothesis. The sun and other stars in the universe are known
to be moving through space at high speeds. Occasionally two stars
must pass near each other. Novae, the so-called new stars which
sometimes flash out in the heavens (five brilliant ones since the
beginning of the present century) may in some cases be the result
of collisions, though the star-population of space would need to
be vastly denser than at present believed if collisions were to ac-
count for many of the novae.
Picture, then, two stars approaching each other, one of them
being our sun. Two huge tidal bulges appear on the sun. The
bulges grow larger, they move around the sun as the visiting star
sweeps on in its path, until at the moment of closest approach the
tidal strain becomes so great that the bulging matter separates
from the sun. Internal eruptive forces of the sort that today pro-
duce the solar prominences aid in the separation. Some of the
matter thus drawn away from its parent body falls back, pelting the
sun at an angle and setting it into a slow rotation in the same
sense as that in which the tidal bulges had been moving; some,
permanently divorced, continues the revolving motion which the
passing star had caused. The larger nuclei sweep up lesser frag-
ments by gravitational attraction, gradually building up the major